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EDITORIALS 


MILITANT SELLING—or the Blue Lake Crashes a 
Wisconsin Meeting — Everyone who knows Joe Weix 
of the Oconomowoc Caning Company, and they are 
legion, knows that he is a canned foods salesman from 
the word go. Those of us seated with him for luncheon 
on the second day of the Milwaukee Convention, heard 
a spirited account of how Lou Ratzesberger had ordered 
for dessert a second plate of the delicious corn served 
with the luncheon. It didn’t take an ounce of steam out 
of Joe when the waitress remarked that the girls had 
returned more corn to the kitchen than they had taken 
out (sic. slight exaggeration). And when she continued 
to say that the girls were all well pleased with that 
because it meant that they had plenty of their favorite 
vegetable for themselves, the super-salesman jumped 
on that with the agility of a cat trapping a mouse. 


When it developed that no vegetable was served at 
this, the second luncheon, the Maitre was summoned 
post haste and not getting a satisfactory answer, our 
favorite salesman beelined to the head table to consult 
with Secretary Marvin Verhulst. 


And so it went. Marv had ordered peas, of course 
(canned peas to be sure), but the signals got crossed in 
the kitchen somehow. Then when at the evening ban- 
quet we noticed with mild horror that a very delicious 
quality of “Blue Lake” beans were served, we just 
couldn’t believe our eyes.—Those boys in the North- 
west, I thought, are really on the beam, selling “Blue 
Lakes” in Wisconsin, famous for a far better than usual 
fancy refugee (?the term refugee?). 


Casually mentioning it to our table partner, we re- 
ceived a vigorous denial—‘‘No they’re not Blue Lakes” 
and this was repeated all around the table, and at 
others, with only one traitor to be found, and we dare 
not mention his name. 


At any rate, we just couldn’t resist the temptation 
to look up friend Joe for a bit of mild ribbing. The 
Maitre was summoned a second time, and hence the 
following letter: 


November 10, 1956 
Dear Ed: 


I got quite a kick out of the steward in charge of the ban- 
quet dining room telling me after the floor was cleared of the 
banquet tables that he had the information about the beans 
which were served. He offered to take me out into the kitchen 
and show me the empty cans so that we could become 
acquainted with the brand and type which they were serving. 

I asked him if it would be possible to bring in a can in view 
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of the fact that I was with certain people from whom I just 
couldn’t break away. A little while later he came along with 
the empty can and lo and behold, you were 100 percent right. 
It was the brand of a small Milwaukee distributor and carries 
a private label clearly imprinted Fancy Blue Lake Beans. 
I thanked him very much for the courtesy, consideration and 
information and assured him that the quality of the beans was 
very complimentary and I encouraged him to see to it that 
they were served often at banquets because I definitely felt 
that he would have nothing but complimentary reports on 
beans of this type. He told me he was amazed at the great 
number of folks who had talked to him about the fine dinner 
which was served that night, including these beans. 


I do believe that if every member of the various canning 
organizations became a self-appointed salesman to see to it 
that finer quality canned foods would be featured wherever 
we travel throughout the width and breadth of this country, 
we would soon have a new understanding and valuation as 
to our respective businesses and we would certainly improve 
our position in quality merchandise and the use of it. Too 
often we expect the other fellow to do this job and we more or 
less hold back. We should set the pattern. If we do, believe 
me, this could be a great business. 


It was nice to have seen you in Milwaukee and I hope you 
have taken some well worthwhile ideas back home with you. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Joe B. Weix 


Readers will note that Joe goes all the way with his 
sales enthusiasm. He doesn’t care where the beans 
came from, what variety they were, or anything else 
about them, as long as they were high quality. 


Some years ago a group of us supplymen met in 
Atlantic City to pledge that we would do exactly what 
Mr. Weix does day in and day out.—Ask for canned 
foods whenever they’re missing from the menu and 
make it known in all places that they are preferred. 
It’s an old story. Like so many other movements, there 
was no follow up. Just imagine the result if each and 
every one of the hundreds of thousands of us connected 
with the industry could somehow, someway, magically 
be turned into a Joe Weix. 


There’s another moral: If Merrill, LaSelle, Smith, 
Lehmann, Dawson, et al can sell a small Milwaukee dis- 
tributor, how come the Wisconsin consumers (they’re 
all canners) don’t recognize a “Blue Lake” when they 
see one?—Or if the super salesmen of the Northwest 
can crash a Wisconsin Convention, what enterprising 
Wisconsin bean canner will be the first to sell (or give) 
the Multnomah Hotel a dozen cases of Wisconsin beans 
for the Northwest banquet in January? 

—Ed Judge 


Wisconsin Canners Meet 


Agriculture, Small Business and Promotional Activity Feature 
52nd Annual Convention of the Wisconsin Canners Association — 
W. H. Stare succeeds G. J. Verhulst as President of the Group. 


The 52nd Annual Meeting of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association — often re- 
ferred to as the “not-so-little National” — 
was held in Milwaukee, November 7 and 
8. Those who expected there might be a 
drop in attendance due to the election 
and the corn situation, made a bad guess. 
To be sure, Convention-eve attendance 
(election day November 6) was on the 
light side, but by session time next morn- 
ing, Continental Can Cocktail-Time and 
“Doe” Goeres 75th Birthday-Party-Time 
the evening of November 8, attendance 
had settled down to the usual packed- 
house variety. 


How did they feel? Not exactly hilari- 
ous about the condition of the corn, beet 
and kraut markets, but not so far in the 
dumps as one might suspect—definitely 
no panic. On the extreme, we heard of 
two near-half million case corn packers 
who had sold out at $1.25 with a very 
satisfactory profit. Generally speaking, 
however, costs ran somewhat higher than 
that figure. Those few who had cashed 
in (collected) on the early market of 
$1.65 felt that they might be able to ride- 
out the present $1.10-1.15 market, espe- 
cially too, in view of the strength of peas. 


SMALL BUSINESS AID 


Even so, the group listened with atten- 
tion to Small Business Administrator 
Wendell B. Barnes of Washington, de- 
spite a strong suspicion that he spoke 
with his tongue in his cheek, as he enu- 
merated the long list of government 
activities to help the small businessman. 


On the positive side, Mr. Barnes an- 
nounced “I have instructed all of our 40 
Regional and Field offices to act upon any 
loan applications from canners as ex- 
peditiously as possible. I can assure you 
that this agency always takes a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the financial 
and other problems of small firms. We 
always try to make loans whenever we 
can, when it is to the best advantage of 
the firm concerned, and when private 
credit is not available on reasonable 
terms. 


“T do not mean to suggest that we can, 
in all cases, provide the credit all of you 
might want. But our purpose is to serve 


small firms, to help them with their 


legitimate credit needs, and we have 
worked out a very effective program to 
do this, in cooperation with the private 
banking system. 


6 


“It is not necessary to go to Washing- 
ton or send an emissary there to secure 
assistance from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


“All loan applications must be filed in 
the Regional or Field offices and most 
of the loans are approved in the field, 
and not in Washington. Recently, I 
authorized our Regional offices to ap- 
prove loans up to $100,000 in cases where 
banks are participating to the extent of 
at least 25 percent of the loan. 


“This action was taken to simplify our 
loan procedures and to permit faster 
action on loan applications. 


“The maximum loan we can make is 
$250,000 in Government funds to any one 
borrower, but this amount can be larger 
when it is supplemented by bank partici- 
pation. 


“The interest rate on our direct loans 
is 6 percent. On bank participation loans, 
the bank may set a lower rate, but in any 
event the interest may not exceed 6 
per cent per annum. 


“Great emphasis is placed on helping 
small firms to obtain credit from private 
sources, or through joint Government 
bank participation loans. But the Small 
Business Administration also extends 
credit directly to businesses unable other- 
wise to obtain adequate financing on rea- 
sonable terms,” 


(Editor’s Note: Orchids to that group 
of Maryland corn canners who sparked 
the initial activity on this program.) 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


But we’re getting ahead of our story. 
The Convention started out Wednesday 
morning with a meeting of members. 
First order of business being the Election 
of Officers, the group named W. H. Stare 
of Columbus, President to suceed Gordon 
J. Verhulst of Sheboygan. Mr. Stare is 
a nephew of Wisconsin historian Fred 
Stare, himself a past President of the 
Association and two-term President of 
the National Canners Association. Other 
officers elected were Vice-President O. V. 
Otteson, Friday Canning Corporation, 
New Richmond; Treasurer W. C. Schorer, 
Jr., Reedsburg Foods, Reedsburg; and 
Recording Secretary K. S. Kneiske, Mam- 
moth Spring Canning Company, Sussex. 
Marvin Verhulst continues as Executive 
Secretary. 
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WILLIAM H. STARE 


New Directors are: Donald Bonk of 
Chilton, Mr. Schorer, Retiring President 
Verhulst (reelected), and Mr. Otteson 
(reelected). M. H. Keil of Beaver Dam 
and C. J. Blaska of Oconomowoc are out- 
going Directors. Mr. Keil retires after 
8 years of eminently outstanding service. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Members approved Resolutions: 

1. Urging the Agricultural Research 
Service of U.S.D.A. to establish an ade- 
quate research program on pea diseases, 
looking to improvement of yield and 
quality. 


2. Protesting the latest (Nov. 1) tin 
plate and can price increase. 


3. Soliciting the help of distributors, 
allied industries and other organizations 
to move as much corn as possible .. . 
urging distributors to feature the out- 
standing value of canned corn, and com- 
mending the promotional activities al- 
ready under way by NCA, CMI and other 
organizations. 


4. Congratulating the Association’s 
Beet and Carrot committees for success- 
fully sparking a program of accelerated 
research on breeding improved strains 
of beets and carrots at the University 
of Wisconsin, and thanking the many 
suppliers and brokers who have _ sup- 
ported the project financially. 


5. Expressing sincere appreciation to 
Mrs. Friday, President of the Friday 
Foundation, for establishment of a $10,- 
000 trust fund, in memory of the late 
Carlton A. Friday—to provide scholar- 
ships to students majoring in food tech- 
nology at the University of Wisconsin. 


6. Acknowledging the cooperation and 
assistance of the State Employment 
Service, Immigration Service, and Indus- 
trial Commission in worker recruitment 
and clearances. 
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7. Stood a moment in silent prayer in 
memory of those who had passed on dur- 
ing the year: Earl C. Abell, Leonard W. 
Brede, Clare H. Hall, Edward P. Hand, 
F. Henry Kiser, Gale McKeeth, A. D. 
Marvin, Henry P. Nicklas, William Opitz, 
and King S. Weeman. 


YOUTH IN AGRICULTURE 


One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the presentation of awards to 17- 
year-old Eugene Damm of Columbus, 
winner of the State’s Canning Crops 
Farm Youth Contest sponsored by the 
Association, the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and the National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association. Gene, con- 
tracting with Stokely, rented 25 acres of 
land from a neighbor. On those 25 acres 
he grew a total of 126.395 tons of “Golden 
Bounty” sweet corn for a per acre yield 
of 5 plus tons. His total receipts were 
$2,401.51 ($96.06 per acre), cost $1,552.71 
($62.11 per acre) for a net profit of 
$848.80 ($33.95 per acre). 


A soil test showed the land fairly high 
in phosphorous and potash, very low in 
nitrogen with no lime needed. In grain 
the year before, a fairly heavy cover crop 
was plowed down. 210 pounds of 5-20-20 
was used in the hill at planting time 
(May 28). Dry weather followed and re- 
planting was necessary June 26. Gene 
used 120 pounds of 5-20-20 on the second 
planting and when the corn was 6 inches 
high, 44 pounds of anhydrous ammonia 
was applied. 


The young canning crops grower 
charged $3.00 per acre for plowing— 
$150.00; $1.25 per acre for working down 
and replanting—$75.00; Seed cost $108.75 
for 435 pounds; fertilizer—8,250 pounds 
5-20-20 at $71.60 per ton, and 1,100 
pounds of anhydrous ammonia at 8 cents 
per pound—cost $382.99; other items— 
picking $200.00; trucking $247.47; Rent, 
etc. $264.00. 


Says Gene, “The corn yielded over 5 
tons per acre. This could have been in- 
creased if the early killing frost hadn’t 
stopped the growth. My expenses were 
high because I had to work the field and 
plant it twice. My seed cost was doubled. 
My income per acre was fairly good but 
because of the high expense, it left me 
with a somewhat smaller profit per acre. 
Even though my profit was not too great, 
the labor income was quite high(11.16 per 
hour) because it didn’t require much 
labor or time (worked twice). 


“T plowed the land when the stalks were 
still green in hopes of increasing the fer- 
tility of the soil. My plan for 1957 is to 
put peas on this same field. I would also 
like to rent more land for another crop 
of sweet corn. I hope to raise about the 
same number of acres of sweet corn for 
canning.” 


HUDSON FOLLOWS THROUGH 


If there be a canner alive who can read 
the above lines and not determine right 
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Young Wisconsin Corn Grower, Eugene 
Damm, receives congratulations of Asso- 
ciation President Gordon Verhulst. 


here and now to sponsor a boy in the 
contest next year, then truly he is not 
“alive”. More aptly, he’s dead and don’t 
know it. If the Canning Industry were 
to hire the best and most expensive pub- 
lic relations firm in the country to do a 
job on grower relations, the combined 
brains of that organization could not pos- 
sibly create a more favorable set of cir- 
cumstances or quotations to publicize. 


Since the industry began, no doubt, 
“grower relations” has run “selling” a 
close second as the most neglected de- 
partment of the business, if indeed, they 
may be called “departments”. 


Immediately following the award pre- 
sentation, NCA President William U. 
Hudson, appropriately stressed the im- 
portance of understanding and coopera- 
tion between growers and _ processors. 


Acknowledging that many canning firms | 


have developed excellent grower rela- 
tionship programs and work at them in- 
telligently and energetically, he said that 
much more can be accomplished. He 
proposed that the nacional and state can- 
ning associations coordinate such pro- 
grams, at national and state levels re- 
spectively, meeting with the farm organ- 
izations to do so. 


The program would be accomplished 
largely, he said, by fieldmen of individual 
companies, supplemented with grower 
meetings and regularly published news 
letters. Areas in which canners and grow- 
ers have a common interest should first 
be determined, and programs laid out 
within that sphere, he asserted. “We 
must be realistic and recognize that we 
are interested in maintaining a free com- 
petitive system. Therefore, we should not 
tamper with areas in which we do not 
have a common interest. 


“To carry out this program effectively, 
we must see that owr own house is in 
order and that we recognize grower prob- 
lems and have a sympathetic understand- 
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ing of them. It seems wrong to merely 
figure out what we can sell our product 
for, deduct what our suppliers and labor 
charge and then give the grower what is 
left. And wrong also if we always pay 
him the minimum amount that will get 
by. We should always sell the grower 
on the idea that we are both parts of the 
same venture; he doing the growing and 
we the manufacturing and selling. We 
need to create in his mind the feeling 
of ‘belonging’ to a common enterprise, 
rather than an arm’s length buyer and 
seller relationship.” Amen! Amen! 
Amen! 


NCA CONSUMER AND 
TRADE RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Introduced by Wisconsin’s own N. O. 
Sorensen, Chairman of NCA’s Consumer 
and Trade Relations Committee, Execu- 
tive Secretary Carlos Campbell, ex- 
plained how the program had now 
reached a point where it is possible to 
start right off with high gear publicity 
where conditions warrant special atten- 
tion requiring food editor, government 
and trade support. He said that prior 
to the adoption of the C. & T. R. Program 
three years ago, NCA carried on some- 
what similar activities through its 
Claims, Home Economics, Information, 
and Statistics divisions—but then we were 
amateurs, now we are professionals. 


Then followed a film strip and tape 
recorded report of the activities of the 
Public Relations Program that shouldn’t 
be missed by a single canner. 


PESTICIDE CONTROL 


Others on the program included the in- 
comparable Roger Deas of American 
Can, George T. Daughters, Chief of the 
Chicago District, Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Beryl W. Sprinkel, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Mr. Daughters warned that, some de- 
gree of control will have to be exercised 
by the processor to be sure that the vege- 
tables purchased for canning do not con- 
tain excessive residues of pesticides con- 
taining a health hazard after canning. 
“Probably the best way to control these 
raw materials is to have control of spray 
schedules so that the proper sprays are 
used only at the proper time and only 
in accordance with directions. Purchas- 
ing vegetables on the open market with- 
out knowledge of spray schedules could 
be very hazardous. If a canner does not 
have control of actual spray schedules, 
every effort should be made to determine 
actual spray schedules before merchan- 
dise is purchased. He should see that the 
spray schedules followed do not exceed 
usage according to label instructions. It 
should be purchased only when the can- 
ner knows that the residues remaining 
are well within the tolerances and that 
his manufacturing processes will remove 
these residyes to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, 

—E, E. Judge 


| | 


MAURICE SIEGEL 


Automation for the 
Seasonal Canner 


Increasing labor costs and sharp competition have 
propelled many manufacturing businesses far along the 
road to complete automation. Where the business is a 
relatively standardized one trained engineers can, and 
have, revamped and robotized manufacture. This pre- 
supposes, however that production is continuous, that 
product demand can be forecast and that the business 
will be operated at a profit. Under circumstances of 
this nature the vision of an operations engineer sit- 
ting in a control tower pushing buttons or pulling 
levers to start, stop or alter production is fast approach- 
ing reality. 


Unfortunately the proportionate number of canners 
who have long operating seasons or the type of pro- 
duction that continuously utilizes the same equipment 
is limited. The majority of canners operate on seasonal 
packs. Many of those that have long operating seasons, 
pack a diverse line of products. What can these can- 
ners do to keep themselves in business in the automatic 
age that is here and just ahead? Steps must be taken 
to keep food prices at a reasonable level and to com- 
pensate for the inefficiency and indifference of seasonal 
labor. 


SOME CHANGES MADE 


Some changes are being forced upon canners. Wit- 
ness the demand of super market operators to have all 
labelling done with the code end down and cans packed 
uniformly in the carton. Upon receipt at the retail mar- 
ket the carton is opened and the price stamped upon the 
plain center panel of the end. With the increase in 
numbers of shopping centers and super markets this 
type of labelling and casing will be universally adopted. 


Can deliveries are now being made in bulk and in so 
called “city cars” where the cans are scrambled, They 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


are dumped automatically into unscrambling equipment 
and fed directly into the can lines. Handling of cans 
in this manner up to now has been limited to short 
hauls and to small can sizes. This will be extended and 
further modified. 


There has been a consistent increase in the use of 
liquid sugar. This is received in tank cars or tank 
trucks and held in storage tanks until used. In addition 
to the resulting saving in handling costs many catsup 
producers also profited further this year by replacing 
a portion of the cane sugar with corn syrup. 


Vinegar is pumped directly from cars or tank trucks 
into storage tanks. When used for catsup, chili sauce 
or similar fabricated products, it is metered directly 
into the batch. 


Salt and grain products are being augered directly 
from bulk cars to storage bins from whence they can 
be fed to automatic scales that discharge directly into 
mixers or cookers. In some instances other dry prod- 
ucts are being unloaded and conveyed by air pressure. 


Each year sees an extension of automatic handling of 
filled cans. Many canners have purchased crate loaders, 
unloaders and unscramblers. Other canners have built 
similar equipment. 


More continuous cookers are found in canning plants 
than ever before. This applies both to open and pres- 
sure cookers. In some tomato packing areas where 
there was no continuous processing five years ago there 
are now but few open kettles found. 


Lift trucks and palletizing are found in most canners’ 
warehouses today. This has materially reduced han- 
dling expense and eliminated labor. 


All of these advances are steps toward full automa- 
tion. The degree or extent of its progress will do much 
to determine the ability of the individual packer to 
survive in our rapidly changing age. 
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PROGRAM 


49th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Carter, Cleveland 
November 26-27, 1956 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.—Registration. 
1:15 p.m.—Opening Session, Grand Ball 
Room. 
Welcome address—Chester D. Swaim, 
President, Ohio Canners Association. 
Reports of Committee Chairmen: 
LEGISLATIVE: Luke Beckman, The 
Minster Canning Co., Minster. 
LABOR: Wm. J. Schindler, Stokely 
Van-Camp, Inc., Celina. 
WASTE DISPOSAL: Newman Buckles, 
Quality Foods, Bradford. ; 
AGRICULTURE: Von Jones, Greenville 
Canning Co., Greenville. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Rich- 
ard C. Sharp, Sharp Canning Co., 
Rockford. 
RESEARCH AND MARKETING: Wm. 
Creamer, New Vienna Packing Co., 
Wilmington. 
EXTENSION SERVICE AND HORTICUL- 
TURE COUNCIL: Newman _ Buckles, 
Quality Foods, Bradford. 
FEDERAL GRADING AND LABELING: S. 
F. Hammond, Stokely Van-Camp, 
Inc., Celina. 
COST ACCOUNTING: Karl Hirzel, Hir- 
zel Canning Co., Toledo. 
“Farm Conditions and Prospects”— 
Claude I. Hummel, Agricultural Spe- 
cialist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 
Introduction of Guests 


“Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram” — National Canners Associa- 
tion film. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.—Registration. 

10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m.—Cutting Bee 
and Grading of Samples, Horticul- 
ture Department, The Ohio State 
University, Dr. Wilbur A. Gould in 
charge (Grand Ball Room). 

12:15 p.m.—Luncheon, Grand Ball Room, 
President Chester D. Swaim, Pre- 
siding. 

“How To Get Better’—Joseph E. 
Berger, Vice-President and Sales 
Manager, Corneli Seed Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

“The Business Outlook” — Fred O. 
Kiel, Senior Economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. 

Resume of Ohio Canners’ Exhibit at 
the Ohio State Fair, J. I. Smith, 
Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville, 
chairman of the committee on pub- 
licity, advertising and state fair ac- 
tivities. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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50 Years of Canning Industry Service 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Nineteen fifty-seven marks the 50th 
year of the existence of the National 
Canners Association, rated as one of the 
leading trade associations of the nation, 
members of which account for 75 to 80 
percent of the annual volume of canned 
foods produced in America. The organ- 
ization was formed by a merger of two 
regional canning associations at an his- 
toric meeting in Buffalo, February 1907. 


Since that date production and con- 
sumption of canned foods have grown 
from approximately 1 billion to about 22 
billion cans or jars of food and the Asso- 
ciation has expanded from a one-man 
operation to a fully departmentalized sci- 
entific and professional organization cov- 
ering research in raw products, canning 


- technology, nutrition, economics, market- 


ing home economics, as well as special 
services dealing with government rela- 
tions, information, trade and public rela- 
tions. These are carried on by an over-all 
staff of more than a hundred with branch 
offices and laboratories in Berkeley, Calif. 
and Seattle, Wash. Through two major 
wars, depressions and other public emer- 
gencies, the Government has recognized 
the National Canners Association as the 
spokesman and representative of an in- 
dustry that has played a major role in 
national affairs and the public welfare. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


The occasion chosen for the celebration 
of N.C.A.’s 50th birthday is its annual 
Convention, recognized by Convention 
Bureaus as the largest business assembly 
in the country, to be held February 16-20, 
1957. in Chicago. More than 20,000 are 
expected to attend, including not only 
food canners but their suppliers of con- 
tainers, labels, seeds, and machinery; 
their brokers and trade buyers, including 
the chain and supermarket organizations 
on whose shelves the industry’s products 
are increasingly so prominent. 


An advisory committee of canners has 
been working with the N.C.A. staff in 
planning program events suitable for a 
Golden Anniversary. This committee, 
headed by the Vice President of the Asso- 
ciation, A. Edward Brown of Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., consists of: W. E. Beach, Burbank 
Canning Co., Burbank, Calif.; William A. 
Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing Co., Inc., 
Hungerford, Pa.; Fred C. Heinz, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. P. 
Loker, Star-Kist Foods, Inc., Terminal 
Island, Calif.; Oliver G. Willits, Camp- 
bell Soup Company, Camden, N. J. 


The program contemplated will include 
Commemorative addresses; a banquet, 
with professional entertainment pointed 
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to the accomplishments of the industry 
and the Association; special spotlight- 
ing of industry leaders and pioneers; but 
with all events following the theme of 
looking forward to continuance of indus- 
try advances rather than nostalgic remi- 
niscences, Mr. Brown has stated. 


Specific details will be announced as 
plans and commitments become firm. One 
of the key items will be an address by 
J. Roger Leas of American Can Com- 
pany, New York City, a well-known 
trade orator and missionary on the bene- 
fits of canned foods. Master of Cere- 
monies at the Golden Anniversary ban- 
quet will be John F. McGovern, Green 
Giant Company, LeSueur, Minn., a past- 
president of the Association and nation- 
ally known as a toastmaster, and a for- 
mer University of Minnesota All-Amer- 
ica quarterback. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 


Another 50th anniversary being cele- 
brated simultaneously with the N.C.A. is 
that of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, which holds its annual 
convention and a huge exhibit of the 
materials used by canners. This organ- 
ization was formed at the same time and 
place as the N.C.A. and has annually 
held its meeting and exhibit jointly with 
the canners, as has the National Food 
Brokers Association. 


C.M.&S8.A. is planning special events 
for its anniversary, and the two Asso- 
ciations will engage in joint commemo- 
rations at certain times during the week 
of the Convention. 


THIRD LARGEST STEEL ‘USER 


The Research Department of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association 
has come up with figures to show that the 
Nation’s canning industry is the third 
largest user of America’s output of steel. 
A study of the 1955 shipments of all 
types of steel reveals that nearly 7 mil- 
lion tons were earmarked to fill canning 
industry orders for machines, packaging, 
etc., a total exceeded only by the automo- 
tive industry’s 18 million tons, and the 
construction industry’s 9 million tons. 
How much of this steel becomes end prod- 
ucts for use by canners will be shown at 
the Golden Anniversary Machinery and 
Supplies Exhibit at the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago next February. There 
will be 2% acres of exhibits at the Show 
in which 121 exhibitors will participate. 
187 machines will be shown by 64 of the 
exhibitors and the remaining 54 firms 
will feature supplies and services in their 
exhibits. 


Ozark Canners Association—49th An- 
nual Convention of Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Missouri, March 6 and 7, 
1957, President R. C. Emerson has an- 
nounced. 


Canners School—The 26th Annual Con- 
ference for Canners, Fieldmen, and 
Growers of vegetable crops for process- 
ing, sponsored by the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the Ohio State University, 
will be held at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel 
in Columbus, Ohio, January 28 and 29, 
1957. 


Monte Carlo Nite—The Society of Tri- 
Staters will hold a night of “Monte 
Carlo” on Wednesday evening, December 
5 at the Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, be- 
ginning at 9:00 P.M. This is the evening 
preceding the meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association at the same hotel. 
President John T. Harrison and Secre- 
tary Charles W. St. Clair promise a very 
enjoyable evening of gayety and good 
fellowship. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—W. D. 
Regnier, Sales Manager of Packaging 
Machinery in the Machinery Division of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, has been 
appointed Division Manager of Sales of 
the division succeeding Ralph E. Costa, 
recently resigned. 


D. E. Winebrenner Company—Wirt S. 
Winebrenner, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales of the D. E. Winebrenner Com- 
pany, Hanover, Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced the completion of arrangements 
with the Realemon-Puritan Company of 
Chicago, to pack and distribute “Break- 
fast Cocktail” in the Middle West and 
South. The cocktail is a blend of orange 
juice and apricot nectar, which was intro- 
duced to the Eastern grocery trade about 
18 months ago by the Winebrenner Com- 
pany after test marketing in selected 
markets. The Winebrenner Company 
made similar arrangements last March 
with the Thornton Canning Company of 
Thornton, California, to pack and dis- 
tribute the product on the West Coast, 
so that “Breakfast Cocktail” is now in 
national distribution. 
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The Tri-Valley Packing Corp., headed as 
president by Edgar Jackson, of San Jose, 
Calif., has opened offices at 240 Battery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. The firm is 
now in its 25th year. 


COLORFUL HOLIDAY DISPLAY. Lois 
Conway tops off green and _ pimiento- 
stuffed olive display with perky poster. 
The shopper is looking for that extra 
touch to dress up her big holiday dinners, 
and the light buffet meals for entertain- 
ing over Christmas and New Year’s, and 
Spanish olives will do the job for her. 
Green olives are versatile for display with 
turkeys, hams, cold cuts, cheeses or in a 
holiday snack display. Nice profit item, 
too. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., announced that 
work has been launched at various of 
its plants and farms for additions and 
changes to cost several million dollars. 
Additions are being made to the tomato 
canning facilities at Frankfort, Ind., 
along with the construction of a ware- 
house there; a new warehouse at Top- 
penish, Wash., where a can making plant 
is in operation; an addition to the ware- 
house at the Sleepy Eye, Minn. cannery 
and an addition to the warehouse at De 
Kalb, Ill. 
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American Can Company—John McCam- 
bridge, formerly Assistant Comptroller, 
has been appointed Comptroller of the 
American Can Company _ succeeding 
George J. Madge, who has been elected a 
Vice-President in the company’s Execu- 
tive Department. Mr. McCambridge 
joined Canco in 1920 as a cost clerk at 
the Joliet, Illinois, plant, and 5 years 
later was transferred to the Central Divi- 
sion Auditing Office, where he served for 
a number of pears as a traveling auditor. 
In 1937 he transferred to the general 
offices in New York and was named Gen- 
eral Auditor in 1950 and Assistant Comp- 
troller in 1954. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, 
has announced the appointment of Justin 
Schmit, formerly Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, to Vice-President of Operations, 
where he will be responsible for indus- 
trial relations, research, purchasing, and 
engineering for the company’s plants at 
Duluth, Minnesota, and Jackson, Ohio. 


National Can Corporation — John S. 
Morrison has resigned as Atlantic Divi- 
sion Sales Manager of National Can 
Corporation, where he headed the com- 
pany’s Housewares Sales Division for a 
number of years, to open his own broker- 
age office in New York City, and will 
handle the sale of National’s complete 
line of “Colorware” and other houseware 
products. 


National Wooden Box Association will 
hold its 58th Annual Convention at the 
Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Florida, January 31 to February 1, 1957. 


CANNED PLUM PURCHASE 


Offers have been accepted for 172,350 
cases of U.S. Choice grade canned purple 
plums, by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Purchases, using funds appro- 
priated under the National School Lunch 
Act, include 131,100 cases of 6/10’s at 
net prices averaging $3.047 per case, and 
41,250 cases of 24/214’s at net prices 
averaging $3.395 per case. The prices are 
f.o.b. shipping points. Cash discounts 
and net weights were considered in mak- 
ing awards. 

The purple plums will be delivered 
during the period November 19 through 
December 17 to schools participating in 
the Program. 
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School Lunch Corn Buy Limited 
to No. 10 Cans 


The USDA has informed the National 
Canners Association that the current 
purchase for School Lunch is limited to 
whole kernel corn in No. 10 containers 
because of specifications of the School 
Lunch Program. The Corn Canners Task 
Committee in discussions with govern- 
ment officials, had urged that the No. 303 
size be given preference in any purchase 
program and NCA ‘has supported this 
effort, and called attention to many re- 
quests received for inclusion of cream 
style corn in No. 303 cans in the current 
purchase. 


It develops that the purchase program 
is being undertaken with funds appro- 
priated under Section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act and that the purchase 
is not considered a surplus removal or 
price support activity. Section 6 of the 
Act authorizes centralized purchase of 
foods in lieu of the distribution of funds 
to the states for use in local procure- 
ments. When such purchases are under- 
taken an effort is made to meet the de- 
sires of the school lunch administrators 
because the money being spent is with- 
held from the total Federal allocation 
to the states as cash. When the Federal 
Government donates to the schools food 
supplies, which have been acquired 
through price support or surplus removal 
programs, the wishes of state school 
lunch officials are not necessarily given 
equal consideration. 


In the present situation local school 
lunch authorities are reportedly opposed 
to having school lunch funds used for 
the purchase of commodities in small 
container sizes since many of the school 
cafeterias and lunch rooms are operated 


with a minimum of labor, much of which 
is voluntary. With this type of labor it 
is difficult to handle retail container sizes. 
Also school lunch officials point out that 
that there is a major problem in the dis- 
posal of small containers. These particu- 
lar reasons for opposing the No. 303 size 
can would lose much of their force if the 
food were being furnished as a donation 
to the School Lunch Program rather than 
as a direct purchase with School Lunch 
funds. 


Whether the USDA will undertake an 
additional purchase program under Sec- 
tion 32 (price support surplus removal) 
is under consideration. 


Edward G. Fenwick, Senior partner in 
the Washington, D. C. patent attorney 
firm of Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, and 
well known to many canners and machin- 
ery men in the Tri-State area, died on 
September 20. 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


DEATHS 


Gilbert B. Dingley, 59, long time New 
York District Sales Manager for Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, died October 26 
in New York after a lengthy illness. Mr. 
Dingley entered the employ of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company as a sales corre- 
spondent in Baltimore in March of 1921. 
He was later assigned to the Brooklyn, 
New York sales territory and was sub- 
sequently promoted to the position of 
District Sales Manager of the New York 
area, serving in that capacity until the 
time of his death. He is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn, a son Richard N., now 
serving in the U. S. Air Force as an 
Instructor. 


John Clare Tracy, 68, head of the can- 
ning company at Dalias, Oregon, bearing 
his name, died suddenly following a cor- 
onary attack on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 4. His company was a member of the 
National Canners Association and also of 
the Northwest Canners Association. Mr. 
Tracy is survived by his wife, Genevieve, 
a daughter Patricia, and two grandchil- 
dren, 


Mrs. William H. Ritter, Sr., for many 
years a Director of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, New Jersey, died on 
Thursday, October 18, 1956. 


Mrs. Harvey Leininger, widow of the 
former Wisconsin field broker and can- 
ner, died at her Milwaukee home on No- 
vember 12, of a heart attack. 


Edward P. Hand, former Manager of 
the Stokely-Van Camp plant at Plymouth, 
Wisconsin, died on October 30. 


John H. Gotthart, Sr., 55, for the past 
three years Sales Manager of the Loeb- 
Goldstein Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
food brokers, and for 25 years preceding 
that a District Sales Manager for Gen- 
eral Foods, died at his home in Decatur, 
Georgia, suddenly on Tuesday night, 
October 30. He is survived by his wife, 
Adelaide, two sons, Jack of Washington, 
D. C., and Bill of New Orleans, and 4 
grandchildren. 


Development of a new, flexible foamed plastic sheet insulation 
called Armaflex that adapts itsef to curved or irregular surfaces 
with little or no fitting or cutting has been announced by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. The flexibility of the new sheet form 
Armaflex makes it particularly adaptable to insulating large 
tanks, irregularly shaped vessels, oversize pipes and refrigera‘i_n 
and air-conditioning equipment. The material will withstand 
temperatures as high as 160° F., with no limitation at the low end 
of the temperature scale, since thickness can be built up by apply- 
ing successive layers. The foamed plastic sheets are applied to 
almost any clean, dry surface with an adhesive. 
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Many a canning “first” 
has carried this famous oval ! 


American Can Company’s oval trade-mark has identified countless ad- 
vances in canning technology and can making—all products of Canco’s 
broad research program. + To help canners of green beans, Canco scientists 
developed the ‘‘topper unit” for closing machines. This ingenious device 
keeps the beans from getting into the can’s double seams, assuring a more 
efficient closure. + The “topper unit” is just one more example of how Canco 
works constantly to help the canner better his product, better his sales. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


COME TO ED FIRST! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Volume Slacking Off — New Citrus Juice 
Prices Named—Sardines Holdings Light— 
Tuna Demand Good—Apples Tight—Eastern 
Tomatoes Cleaning Up—Corn In The Dol- 
drums—Pumpkin Demand Lags. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Canned food busi- 
ness volume is beginning to lessen. The 
move is seasonal and it is felt that this 
will continue to drop off until the year- 
end period is reached. Many buyers have 
covered their needs and unless there is 
a particular show of weakness in some 
items, no important buying will occur. 
This is a trend seen every year. 


Currently prices are holding very well. 
For most items, however, there is not 
the demand usually seen for many of the 
holiday specialties. Some feel that if the 
weather turns to a more normal state 
this will develop, while others believe 
that for some reason or another there 
has been a gradual falling away the past 
few years for many of these products. 


Tight supply markets are noted for 
some products, chief of which are toma- 
toes and products. However, balancing 
this is the position of sweet corn where 
stocks are very large and the big problem 
is the ability of sellers to get supplies into 
consumer channels. As for fish, prices 
are firm and many packs are either out 
of the market or very close to it. West 
Coast reports continue to point to a heavy 
movement of some of the major fruit 
packs to all distributing outlets, in order 
to keep the trade supplied for year-end 
needs. These shipments are against con- 
tracts placed some time ago. 


THE OUTLOOK — While dullness is 
anticipated as the year draws to a close, 
there is expected to be a resumption of 
business on an important scale immedi- 
ately following the year end. Buying of 
fish, if possible, for Lenten needs and 
also replacement call for both vegetable 
and fruits is looked for. This season, the 
situation in fish is probably the tightest 
seen in many seasons. This applies to 
salmon, sardines, especially the imported, 
lobster, shrimp and a number of smaller 
items. Tuna is not short but buying may 
increase substantially in view of the sup- 
ply position of other fish. There is hope 
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that the enormous stocks of sweet corn 
will be moved. Every effort to do so is 
being applied through various sales de- 
velopments. Prices are attractive and 
may be more so if the supplies do not get 
into consuming quarters. As for toma- 
toes, the call during the Winter months 
probably will be large, but there are 
shortages now of Eastern packs. Fruits 
are expected to be maintained pricewise 
in all items. 


CITRUS JUICES—Citrus juice pack- 
ing in Florida is increasing steadily. The 
Florida Canners Association reports that 
to October 27, there were processed in the 
new season which started October 1, 
306,763 cases. This however, is well be- 
low the total to the same date last season 
when 689,145 cases were produced. Of 
the current total 173,788 cases were 
grapefruit juice, 72,761 cases orange and 
the balance 60,214 cases blended. There 
is already sharp competition for new 
business and some canners now process- 
ing were offering rather cheaply. The 
demand, as expected at this time is 
routine. 

In some quarters offers were reported 
at 9716 cents for grapefruit juice 2s and 
$2.15 for 46 oz., orange juice 2s at $1.17% 
and $2.6214, and blended juice 2s $1.07% 
and $2.40, all per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 
However, on grapefruit juice, offerings 
have been reported in some quarters 
shading $1.90 for 46 oz. per dozen, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

For 303s, fancy grapefruit segments 
packers offered at $1.5714 to $1.60 cover- 
ing both light and heavy syrup, and un- 
sweetened in natural syrup at $1.57%, 
fancy valencia citrus salad at $2.15 and 
orange sections in orange juice syrup at 
$2.40, all per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


APPLES — The shortage of the raw 
stock, combined with tight supplies of 
canned is bringing a very firm market. 
There has been considerable interest in 
this market, and the trade is now watch- 
ing the effect that the market strength 
will have on buyers. 


For fancy sliced 6 lbs., 8 0z., the going 
price appears to be $10.50 to $10.75 per 
dozen for 10s and 7 Ibs. from $11.00 to 
$11.25 per dozen, f.o.b. Eastern shipping 


points. 


APPLESAUCE — The market situa- 
tion is much the same as canned apples, 
with the price trend strong and the sup- 
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plies none too plentiful. The impression 
in trade quarters is that a firm price situ- 
ation will be seen for the balance of the 
season. The offerings now are reported 
from $1.65 to $1.75 for fancy 303s, and 
from $8.50 to $9.00 for 10s per dozen. 


RSP CHERRIES—Some Trade inter- 
ests feel that shelf sizes may be priced 
out of the market if advances continue. 
Currently asking level are around $2.10 
per dozen, for 308s, f.o.b. The market for 
10s is firm, and supplies very light. Most 
of the business recently was placed at 
$14.00 per dozen, f.o.b. for this size. 
Trade interest point out that the pack of 
frozen RSP cherries was only 23 percent 
less in total than a year ago while the 
pack of 10s was off at least 48 percent. 
This has prompted institutional buyers 
to use more frozen and less of the canned 
with the idea also that this trend may 
be continued. 


TOMATOES — Eastern offerings are 
gradually tightening, but there are ap- 
parently plenty of tomatoes available in 
the Mid-West. California this year had 
a record pack and the pressure is being 
felt by this latter group. Colder weather 
may bring about a much better trade in- 
terest for shipments of goods already on 
contract. The market is steady and about 
the best that ‘a buyer can do is $1.20 for 
303s, 95 cents for 214s, and $7.00 for 10s, 
per dozen f.o.b. cannery for standards. 
Extra standards are $1.50, $2.25 and 8.00 
per dozen, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Tomato juice is priced at $1.25 for 2s 
fancy and from $2.60 to $2.75 per dozen, 
for 46 oz. f.o.b. cannery. Tri-State offer- 
ings on fancy puree, 1.045 percent specific 
gravity is $1.05 for 1s, $2.10 for 303s, and 
$7.25 for 10s, per dozen. Fancy catsup 
32 percent solids is $10.50 for 10s and 33 
percent $11.50, both per dozen, f.o.b. 
Standard catsup 26 percent is quoted 
$8.75, per dozen, f.o.b. 


CORN—This is the item that the trade 
is giving close attention to. They are 
watching both the price position and the 
volume of stocks. At the moment both 
lean to the bearish side. Prices are at 
the low of the season and the quantity 
available held to be the heaviest in the 
history of the business. The NCA just 
announced that the pack for 1956 was ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 cases while the 
carryover has been privately estimated 
at around 4,000,000 cases. Therefore 
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there was a supply of 46,000,000 cases. 
Consumption annually is nowhere near 
this figure. Promotion schemes, sales fea- 
tures and whatnot are now underway in 
an effort to pull the market, as well as 
the canner, out of the hole. Government, 
State and City institutional buying has 
been on a large scale, and this will absorb 
a liberal share, but apparently more is 
needed. Prices are attractive, so that 
consumer acceptance may also be larger 
than normal. Just the same, many in the 
trade feel that it will take more than this 
to correct a bad situation. 

At the moment, Tri-State offerings 
basis 303s, are $1.05 for standard crushed, 
$1.15 for extra standard and $1.22% to 
$1.25 for fancy. On fancy whole kernel 
golden, sellers ask $1.30, extra standard 
$1.20, fancy whole kernel white shoepeg 
$1.40 and extra standard $1.30. Fancy 
crushed white was $1.40. 


SNAP BEANS—Canning is underway 
in the Texas area. At the moment, de- 
mand is routine. For new pack sellers 
are asking for shipment, as soon as 
packed, 303, standard cut 5 sieve $1.10, 
shortcuts $1.00, extra standard 5 sieve 
cut $1.15, 4 sieve $1.20, fancy 4 sieve cut 
$1.30, fancy 2 and 38 sieve cut $1.40, fancy 
2 and 2 sieve whole $1.80. 


PUMPKIN—Very little change in the 
market situation. Demand is not up to 
expectations and there are signs of some 
shading. The trade reports are that 
packing has been curtailed in view of the 
unfavorable price position. Fancy 2'%s 
are quoted at $1.35 to $1.40 and 10s at 
$5.00, per dozen, f.o.b. 


SARDINES—There has been a fairly 
good demand for this product to this 
time, but currently business is confined 
mainly on the part of packers to shipping 
against contracts. Some estimates place 
the total remaining unsold stocks in 
Maine as extremely small. The market 
averages from $7.50 to $8.00 per case for 
keyless quarters f.o.b. 


TUNA—A good movement in the way 
of shipments from West Coast canners to 
various trade outlets is reported. There 
has been the natural falling off in new 
business which move is a seasonal trend. 
Prices covering both domestic white and 
light meat remain practically unchanged. 
There is interest in Japanese tuna in this 
market where prices are attractive. Of- 
ferings of white meat solid pack in brine 
were reported at $11.50 and light meat at 
$9.50, per case and for 66% oz. solid 
white meat in brine at $2.05 per tin with 
light meat available at $1.75 per tin, all 
ex-warehouse New York. 


SALMON—Actually there is not much 
change in the position of Alaskan offers. 
These are scarce especially for reds and 
pinks, while the supplies in the hands of 
West Coast shippers as well as buyers 
here are small. At the moment prices are 
not the main issue, buyers showing more 
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concern to obtaining supplies. Reds are 
around $21.00 to $22.00 per case for 
halves, with pinks at $13.00-$13.50 per 
case, both f.o.b. shipping point and sub- 
ject to sellers confirmation. Another 
tight supply situation is seen in Colum- 
bia River salmon. Under a well known 
brand there were offerings here, basis 
ex-car New York, fancy at $13.86 per 
case for quarters. No halves were avail- 
able. Under another brand fancy is 
quoted at $10.86 for quarters and $17.65 
for halves. 


LOBSTER—Interest should pickup for 
holiday trade, but the supplies are short 
and the asking basis for the stocks still 
available in this market firm. Most sell- 
ers refuse to shade $9.00 per dozen for 
Canadian packs, halves, spot. There are 
no new offerings noted from first hands. 


SHRIMP—Market is advancing stead- 
ily as the supplies decrease. There is no 
letup to the demand, but the trouble is 
that canners find it almost impossible to 
compete for stocks at the Gulf with the 
freezers and fresh markets. Buyers ap- 
pear willing to pay asking levels if sup- 
plies are to be had. Small is offered at 
$4.00 to $4.25 per dozen, f.o.b. gulf ship- 
ping points, for 5 oz. regular uninspected. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine—Pricewise Soft Spots Hold Their 
Cwn — Buyers Cautious Of Citrus — Peas 
Strong, 10’s Short — Tomatoes Weaken — 
Large Beets Affect Market—Carrots Active 
—Good Corn Sales—Fruit Business 
Generally Good. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16, 1956 


THE SITUATION—There is no zip to 
the market these days, at least in the 
Chicago market, as the trade seems de- 
termined to keep things on a routine basis 
as long as possible. They have one eye on 
inventories and the other on world events 
but it appears it will take something 
more drastic than has already happened 
to change current thinking. In the old 
days, Thanksgiving just about ended any 
buying activity until after the turn of 
the year but present day policies have 
changed all that. The trick seems to be 
to turn inventories as many times a year 
as possible and Chicago distributors have 
gotten that policy down to a fine science. 
For that reason, the current level of buy- 
ing should remain constant during the 
balance of the year regardless of the holi- 
days. 


Pricewise there have been few changes 
this week as the soft spots are holding 
their own at the moment with one or two 
exceptions. Tomatoes are showing more 
signs of weakening and beet canners are 
not doing too well in their efforts to hold 
the line but otherwise markets appear 
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stable. Corn is no lower and sales are 
good which helps considerably as this is 
a major item. Kraut too is selling very 
well with prices unchanged from last 
week. Citrus prices are also constant but 
there are so many factors surrounding 
this item nobody seems quite sure just 
what might happen. The entire fruit 
market with the exception of No. 10 cock- 
tail looks like it’s in good shape even 
though orders are only routine. Salmon 
leads the way in the case of canned fish 
as prices are strong all down the line. 


CITRUS—Chicago buyers are showing 
very little interest in the new pack of 
citrus and won’t until natural juice is 
available. Sugar added juice can be sold 
here only when a buyer is forced to buy 
to avoid being out of stock. Besides, the 
market appears unsettled and the trade 
have been hurt so many times on this 
item that they always proceed with ex- 
treme caution. Most buyers are attempt- 
ing to get out from under current stocks 
so they will be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of what they think will be lower 
priced offerings when natural juice is 
ready. At present, the market on sugar 
added juice continues at $2.00 for grape- 
fruit juice in 46 oz. cans, $2.30 for 
blended and $2.60 for orange. 


PEAS—It’s just about impossible to 
find any standard or extra standard 
Alaska peas in No. 10 tins unless a buyer 
has them under cover in some manner. 
These are important items from an insti- 
tutional standpoint and some distributors 
are beginning to get hurt. An occasional 
lot of extra standard five sieve sweets 
shows up at $8.00 but it doesn’t last long 
and quantities are always very limited. 
Prices are unchanged and there is little 
doubt about a very strong market all 
through the season. 


TOMATOES—The trade are reluctant 
buyers of tomatoes as they have little 
confidence in the market. Prices are any- 
thing but strong and every sale seems to 
be a separate one. Standard tens are 
quoted at $7.75 but rumors of $7.50 are 
heard from many directions. Extra 
standard tens are listed at $8.25 but a 
buyer would hate to offer $8.00 if he 
really didn’t want to buy. Standard 303s 
are generally held at $1.30 but some sales 
have been made at $1.25 and one Chicago 
chain sold this item at 10 cents which 
didn’t help things a bit. The pack in 
California is now over and the trade here 
are anxious to see some actual figures on 
what really was packed in that area. 


BEETS—A large supply of large beets 
has affected the price, of such items as 
salad sliced, shoestring and cut varieties 
and even to some extent on fancy sliced. 
The latter item is quoted at $6.00 on tens 
and $1.20 to $1.25 for 303s while salad 
sliced can be purchased at $4.75 and 
$1.00. Items like cut, diced and shoe- 
string can be had at $4.50 and 90 cents 
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which was not the industry’s idea of 
prices when the pack began. 


CARROTS — This item seems to be 
holding up very well with the pack just 
about at an end. The market was bare 
when the pack began and demands were 
good right from the start. Generally, 
local canners are getting $1.15 for 303 
tins of fancy diced and $5.50 for tens 
while sliced are listed at $1.25 and $7.25. 

PUMPKIN—Those canners with pump- 
kin still to sell are getting a little itchy 
to get unsold stocks out into trade chan- 
nels as pumpkin after the first of the 
year is almost like Christmas trees after 
Christmas. In any event, fancy grade 
can be bought at $1.45 for 2%s and $1.00 
for 303s while No. 300 are going at 95 
cents although tens are still holding firm 
at $5.25. 


CORN—Fancy corn, both cream style 
and whole kernel is still holding at $8.00 
for tens and $1.25 to $1.30 for 303s and 
excellent sales may keep this market 
from sliding any further. Standard grade 
is being held at a bottom of $1.00 for 
303s and $6.50 for tens. A price of $1.00 
on 303s means the housewife can buy the 
item at 10 cents and that price always 
sells a lot of merchandise. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Peaches and 
cots, at least those still left unsold in the 
hands of the independents, are cleaning 
up very nicely. In fact, the trade are 
encountering difficulty in locating the 
kind and quantity of tens they would 
like. Cocktail too, with the exception of 
choice tens, appears to be in a good posi- 
tion with little likelihood of any further 
price declines. However, there has been 
some sharpshooting on the choice tens 


CAN 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


End Dies — Presses 
Folder Housings 
Scroll Shears 
Etc. 
Your Old Equipment Overhauled 
and Rebuilt 
New Equipment 


(Built to your Specifications) 


the MIDDLESTADT MACHINE co. 
Designers Builders 
4210 Chesmont Ave. 
Baltimore 6, Md. 


Write for New Brochure 


mentioned above although every canner 
still insists prices are unchanged at 
$11.65. Nevertheless, sales are being 
made here at $11.35 with the industry 
contending it’s just a passing fancy and 
the market will soon be strong at $1.65. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Pears are 
getting to be pretty pathetic and spot 
lists are growing shorter by the day 
which is the result of a short pack in that 
area. The popular items are not offered 
and current spot offerings consist mostly 
of those items that are hard to sell. 
Prices are firm at $3.50 for choice 2%s 
with tens at $13.00 and all other sizes and 
grades in proportion. Prune plums have 
settled down and current quotations ap- 
pear to be on a stable basis. There are 
very few sweet cherries offered and these 
are in strong hands at prices which are 
firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Favors Late Crops— Dry Beans 
Quiet, Prices Sag—Tomato Prices Hold De- 
spite Heavy Pack—Asparagus Lists Break— 
Elbertas Weaken—Apples In Short Supply 
—Purple Plums Slow—Sardine Catch Larger. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 16, 1956 


TH SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions continue to favor the few fall crops 
in which canners are directly interested, 
the early rains having been followed by 
warm weather, holding losses to a mini- 
mum. Most canners of tomatoes closed 
their plants the first of the month, when 
contracts with growers expired, but a 
few are still operating on a limited seale. 
Growers are still harvesting the dry bean 
crop, but here, too, operations are largely 
at an end. Harvesting of olives is getting 
into full swing, with a larger crop than 
in recent years. Most packs of fruits and 
vegetables have been large this year and 
buyers have been inclined to hold down 
on shipments but some improvement 
along this line has been noted of late, 
suggesting that canned foods are going 
into consumption on a heavier scale. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market continues to be a rather 
quiet one, with the price trend still down. 
ward. The index number of dry bean 
prices has declined for the eighth con- 
secutive week, reaching 185.3 on Novem- 
ber 7, against the index number of 188.9 
a year earlier. Harvesting is largely at 
an end, with little damage from rain 
reported. Canners having been buying 
for immediate requirements only but are 
watching the market closely. Small 
Whites are selling at $7.35 to $7.50 per 
100 pounds, with Pinks moving at $7.45 
to $7.55, Baby Limas at $6.75 and Large 
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Limas at $10.85. Some buyers have 
turned their attention to Washington, 
where growers are accepting a lower 
price scale. 


TOMATOES—A final report on tomato 
tonnage for canning will probably be 
made during the week. The total to No- 
vember 3 reached the record mark of 
2,823,803 tons, but the week receipts at 
53,208 tons were less than one-half those 
of the corresponding week last year, 
when there was almost a complete lack 
of rain to this date. Despite higher costs, 
prices on the canned product are gener- 
ally down somewhat from those of a year 
earlier. Recent sales of fancy tomatoes 
have been reported at these prices: No. 
303, $1.75; No. 2, $2.00; No. 244, $2.50 
and No. 10, $9.50. These are almost exact- 
ly the same as November lists a year ago. 


ASPARAGUS — Some canners have 
been making slight readjustments in 
their asparagus price lists of late, with 
most of these on the downward side, 
while others have withdrawn on quite a 
few items. The changes are by no means 
general. One firm has reduced prices on 
No. 2 Giant to $4.45 and withdrawn on 
some items in ungraded spears and tips. 
There is still considerable asparagus un- 
sold, but lists are commencing to be 
broken. 


CARROTS—Prices on diced carrots of 
California pack have been making an 
appearance of late, with a featured brand 
listed at $1.45 for No. 303 glass and $6.75 
for No. 10 tin. Peas and carrots have 
firmed somewhat, with No. 303 quoted 
at $2.00 and buffet at $1.271% 


PEACHES — Elberta peaches are in- 
clined to be on the weak side, owing to 
the very large pack, and the inclination 
of the trade to buy largely for immediate 
requirements only. While early lists 
seemed to center around $3.45 for No. 
2% fancy and $2.95 for choice, some 
offerings are now being made at $3.30 
and $2.85, respectively, for these items. 
Last year’s pack was very closely sold 
up and with this item steadily gaining in 
popularity an improved movement is an- 
ticipated by the trade. 


APPLES—AIl apple products seem in 
short supply, especially in the Pacific 
Northwest and prices are quite firm. In 
California the pack of applesauce has 
moved off so well that canners have been 
buying apples from other than the coastal 
areas in order to better meet the demand. 
Fancy No. 303 is priced largely at $1.55 
with choice at $1.40. 


PLUMS—tThe pack of purple plums 
in the Pacific Northwest proved larger 
than was estimated and demand is prov- 
ing rather slow in getting under way. 
The opening prices brought out late in 
September were largely on the basis of: 
Fancy No. 303 in extra heavy syrup, 
$1.55, f.o.b. cannery; choice in heavy 
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syrup, $1.40; No. 2% fancy, extra heavy 
syrup, $2.20, heavy syrup, $2.10, and 
choice, heavy syrup, $2.00; No. 10 fancy, 
extra heavy syrup, $7.75, heavy syrup, 
$7.40, and choice, heavy syrup, $7.00. 


SARDINES—The catch of pilchards, 
or California sardines for the season to 
November 8 amounted to 25,793 tons, 
against 12,378 tons to a corresponding 
date last year, when a strike of cannery 
workers held up operations. Quotations 
are largely $7.75 for 1 lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce, $7.75 to $9.00 for 5 oz. talls in 
tomato sauce, and $6.00 for 15 oz. talls 
in brine, but some operators are with- 
drawn for the time being. Fishermen 
are receiving $47.50 a ton for their 
catches. Landings of achovies in Califor- 
nia ports for the year to November 6 
amounted to 15,891 against 15,272 tons 
for the like period in 1955. Landings of 
Jack mackerel for this period totaled 20,- 
207 tons against 6,311 tons for the 1955 
period, and that of Pacific mackerel 
9,259 tons, against 4,675 tons for the 1955 
period. Canned anchovies in tomato sauce 
are selling at $5.50 to $6.00 a case for 
5 oz. and $6.50 to $7.00 for 1-lb. ovals. 


SALMON—tThe State of Washington 
Department of Fisheries has closed all 
commercial fishing for salmon on Puget 
Sount for the month of November be- 
cause of the extremely light run of chum 
salmon. The chum catch for the season 
through November 2 was but 67,000 fish, 
the lowest take on record, so it was con- 
sidered advisable to stop all commer- 
cial operations to permit spawning.- 


OHIO PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 9) 


“To Educate Is To Serve The Con- 
sumer’—Miss Katherine R. Smith, 
Director, Consumer Service Division, 
National Canners Association. 
Report of Committee Chairmen: 
MARKET INFORMATION SERVICE: How- 
ard Orr, Winorr Canning Co., Cir- 
cleville. 

AUDITING: Emmett Barnhart, Winorr 
Canning Co., Circleville. 

DUES AND BUDGET: Mrs. Mabel 
Schmitt, Schmitt Canning Co., Ar- 


canum. 
RESOLUTIONS: Mrs. Mabel Schmitt, 
Arcanum. 

NOMINATING: Thomas Timmer, Tip 


Top Canning Co., Tipp City. 
Election of Officers 

12:00 Noon—Ladies’ Luncheon, Embassy 
Room, Mrs. Luke Beckman, Presid- 
ing . 
Report of Nominating Committtee 
and Election of Officers. 
Christmas Cake and Favor Decorat- 
ing Show, Mrs. Bertha Hilfer. 

6:45 p.m.—Annual Banquet and Dance, 
Rainbow Room. 
LeRoy Wenger, Lake Erie Canning 
Co., Sandusky, Chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, Master of 
Ceremonies. 
President’s Annual Message, Chester 
D. Swaim, C. W. Swaim Canning 
Co., Wilmington. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C. has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


PINEAPPLE—200 cases 6/10’s Grade A, 
Fancy, Crushed, Unsweetened, Canned 
Pineapple, style 4, packed in accordance 
with Federal Specification No. Z-P-35l1c. 
Delivery point: Franconia, Virginia. 
Opening date December 4, 1956. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 3) 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—SOUTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


MARCH 29-30, 1957—-NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Gearhart, Ore. 


APRIL 18-19, 1957—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 —vU. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


The 
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it 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
arge 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............0 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears, No. 300..........3.80-3.90 
Medium Spears ...... — 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 10 10.00 
Cut, Gr. No. 1.55 
10 9.00 
oO. 303 1.20-1.30 
7.00-7.25 
Std., Pod Gr. No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
New York & Pa, 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........ 2.10 
No. 10 11 


Cut, Fey. No. 303... 


0 
Ex. Std. Cut, No. 303... 


10 
No. 10 


Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303............000 1.70 
No, 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 
Ex. 
No. 
Std., ‘Cun. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr.. oy Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.45 
No. .11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cet No 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 30% 30-1.40 
7.25 
Crt; BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
Wax, _ -, Cut, 3 sv., No. 303....1.50 
No. 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303, 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
o. 10 8.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303.............. 2.25 
o. 10 — 
3 sv., No. 303 2.35 
No. 10 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............. 1.90 
4 sv., No. 30: 3 <snnonpaneeniebestebienepiiee 1.70 
No. 10 .... — 
REANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Tiny noc No. 308....... 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 ... —- 
Medium, No. 1.85-2.00 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Gr., No. 308........2.40-2.50 
No. 13.50 
Small, No, 303 2.00 
No. 12.25 
1.90 
0.75-11.00 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, Diced, 303....1.05-1.10 
Fey., Sliced No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. 8 oz......... 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 ..... 4.50 
Cut, No. 90- 00 
4.50 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy. Diced, 
1.15 
o. 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308........0.. 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
CORN 
Fast 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
.8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303.. 1.15-1.20 
.7.85-8.00 
Std., "No. 3038 .05-1.10 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 3038.......... 1.40-1.50 
8.50-9.50 
MinweEst 


W.K., Gold., I 


Fey., No. 308 .... 1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 1.85 
No. 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., 1.85-1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 NO; 10: 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........1. ° 
3 sv., No. 303 
Std., 3 sv.. No. 
sv., No. 303 1.25 
Pod Run, No. 1.20-1.30 
Fast Sweets 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.............00 1.40 
Ex. Std. 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1,15 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. . 
1 sv., No. 303 


av., No. 16..... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz - 


4 sv., 8 
4 sv., No. 1 30 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 9.40-9.50 
-60-1.65 
-50-8.75 
1.55 
oO. — 
Ex. Std.. 4 sv., No. 308....1.8214-1.35 
4sv., No. 10 8.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1, 50 
No. 10 
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East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
1.50-1.65 
No. 5.15-5.40 


N. 


No. 


SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 
No. 21 


hy 


1.40-1.60 


1.35-1.45 
0 


No. 106 
Ozark, Fey., No. Ld 
No. 10 — 
Calif... BO. SOB 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
No. 2% 40 


No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 2951.00 
No. 303 .1.20-1.25 
No. 2% -2.00-2.10 
No. 10 . -7.00-7.50 
Fla., Std., .1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 20-1. 30 
No. 3038 
Ex. Std., No. 1 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10° 
Std., No, 
No, 303 
No. 216 
No. 10 
2.50 
Ne 9.50 
Std., 1.40-1. 12% 
No. 
~~ No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.30-1.35 
BO 7.00 
o. 1 
TOMATO CATSUP 
).50-10.00 
Mids West, Fey., 14 oz. .1.85-2.00 
12.00-13.00 
East, Fey., No. 10. 10.50-11.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., 
o. 10 (per doz.) ... 


6.75 
15.00-16.25 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Pie 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
1.70-1.90 
No. 7.50-8.00 

Md., res. 1.05 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 303............... 1.65-1.75 

8.50-9.00 


Calif. (gravensteins) 


No. 808, Fey, 521.60 
9.00-9.25 
APPLES (East) 
10.50-11.25 
APRICOTS 


Std., No. 214 
10.00-10.20 
Fey., Peeled, No. 3.75 
No. 12.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 (nom.)..... .14,00-15.00 


R.A. Fey., No. 2% 


Choice, No. 246 
o. 10 


13.95-14.25 
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COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
2% 3.3214-3.50 
No. 10 ... 12,25-12.50 
Choice, No. ? 5 
No. 216 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
No. 214 2.95-3.10 
2% 2.60-2.70 
10 9.85-10.00 
oO. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%............3.80-3.45 
No. 10 
PEARS 
Calif. Fey., 
oO. — 
3.85-4.00 
choice, 2. 27% 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
12.75-13.00 
o. 2% 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No, 214 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., 1.55 
No. 2% 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 7.40-7.75 
Choice, No. 303 .. s 
No. 10 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., S/A, No. 2 .... 


2.30-2.40 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., S/A, NO, 2 971 -1.05 
46 oz. 2.00-2.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2..........1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 
416 oz, 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid- We 1.20-1.30 
46 2.40-2.70 
No. 10 5.40 
416 oz. 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Red, Mo. 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Meiium Red, No. 1T 29.00-30.00 
..16.00-16.50 
P, % ..28.00-24.00 
— Tall, No. 23.00-24.00 
13.00-13.50 
chum, 21.00-21.50 
12.00-12.50 


SARDINES CASE 


ae. Ovals, 1’s.. 7.75 
No. 1 T, Nat. .. ...6.00 
Maine, Oil Key ess 7.50-8.00 


TUNA—PEeEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.25-13.50 
9.50-11.50 
Grated 7.50 
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Fey., No. 214........... 
Ex. Std., No. 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 808......1.25-1.30 
Ex Std., No. 1521.20 
0029.50 
& 5e1.55 W.K. & ©.S. Co. Gent. 
8.50 
21.20 
4 8V., NO. 808 4001.45 
0 
Halves, Fey., No. 
| 
a Choice, No, 
3 
| 
: : 


